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This bibliography has been compiled as part of a continuing series designed 
to make information on relevant dissertations available to users of the ERIC 
system. Monthly issues of Dissertation Abstracts International are reviewed 
in order to compile abstracts of dissertations on related topics, which thus 
become accessible in searches of ::he ERIC data base. Ordering information 
for the dissertations themselves is included at the end of the bibliography. 

Abstracts of the following dissertations are included in this collection: 



Alvarez, Marino C. 

THE EFFECT OF USING AN ASSOCIATE 

PASSAGE WITH GUIDED INSTRUCTION 

TO EVOKE THEMATIC CONCEPTUAL 

LINKAGE 

Colwell, Clyde Gene 
AN INVESTIGATION OF A DIRECT- 
FUNCTIONAL STUDY SKILL TECHNIQUE 
ON SEVENTH-GRADE SOCIAL STUDIES 
CLASSES 

Croyle, Larry John 
AN EXAMINATION OF THREE TYPES OF 
EXPOSITORY ORGANIZERS IN THE AREA 
OF SOCIAL STUDIES AT THE MIDDLE 
SCHOOL LEVEL 

Doyle, Kary Jean 

COMPREHENSION OF PROSE: STRATEGIES 
AFFECTING GOOD AND POOR HIGH SCHOOL 
READERS 

Hart, Elizabeth Johnson 

THE EFFECT OF A KNOWLEDGE OF SELECTED 

READING SKILLS ON THE ACQUISITION AND 

RETENTION OF THESE SKILLS IN WRITTEN 

COMPOSITION 

Kelley, Roberta Jane 
IMPLEMENTARION OF CONTENT READING 
STRATEGIES: SURVEY OF SECONDARY 
SCHOOL TEACHERS 



Mason, Warren Edward, Jr, 
THE EFFECTS OF THE SYNERGISTIC RELATION- 
SHIP OF THE MASS MEDIA AND TIE-IN NOVELS 
UPON ADOLESCENT READING INTERESTS 

Moore, Carol Ann 

THE FUNCTIONAL ROLE OF THE PRINCIPAL 
IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL CONTENT-AREA 
READING PROGRAM 

Moorman, Gary Brooks 

COGIJITIVE ORGANIZERS AND CONTENT STRUCTURE 
AS VARIABLES IN LEARNING FROM PROSE 

Pacheco , Phyll is 

AN ANALYSIS OF INCORRECT RESPONSES ON 
CLOZE TESTS A>"0 THEIR RELATIONSHIP TO 
READING ABILITY 

Roach, Thomas Martin 

THE EFFECTS OF A DIRECTED TEAM STUDY 
APPROACH TO PERSONAL READING ON THE 
ATTITUDES OF HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 
TOWARD READING 

Rosso, Laura Shirley 

DIFFERENTIAL EFFECTS OF ORGANIZATIONAL 
AIDS UPON CONCEPT ACQUISITION AND RETENTION 
OF MEANINGFUL VERBAL MATERIALS 

Thein, Marguerite Nyun 

MOTIVATION STRATEGIES: THE PERCEPTION OF 
ADMINISTRATORS AND TEACHERS AS TO THE 
EFFECTIVENESS OF SELECTED INSTRUCTIONAL 
STRATEGIES FOR MOTIVATION OF STUDENTS 
TO READ 
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Weed, Floy Baughman 

AN ANALYSIS OF STUDENT SELF DIAGNOSIS 
OF READING PROBLEMS USING MIS CUE 
TECHNIQUES 

Wielan, Otto Paul 

AN INVESTIGATION INTO THE ABILITY OF 
GOOD, AVERAGE, AND POOR COMPREHENDERS 
AT THE EIGHTH-, TENTH-, AND TWELFTH- 
GRADE LEVELS TO UTILIZE SYNTACTIC 
AND SEMANTIC REDUNDANCY AS PSYCHO- 
LINGUISTIC READING STRATEGIES 

Wright, Jill Diane 
THE EFFECT OF REDUCED READABILITY 
TEXT MATERIALS ON COMPREHENSION 
AND BIOLOGY ACHIEVEMENT 
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THE EFFECT OF USLNG AN ASSOOATE PASSAGE WITH 
GUIDED LNSTRDCnON TO EVOKE THE>UT1C CONCEPTUAL 
LEVXAGE Order No. 8019163 

Alvarez. Marino C. Fj^.D. West Virginia University, 1980. 102pp. 

This exploratory research experimenl invesDgaled the effects of guiding 
the leamer through a textual passage by employing an associate passage, a 
guided instjuction exercise, and a combination of these two procedures in 
order to evoke thematic conceptual linkages during a unit of study. It was 
the intent of this study to determine whether any of the thematic conceptual 
linkage ueatments had a differential effect on unaided student conceptual 
responses when compared to non-thematic conceptual linkage tieatments. 
These differences were measured by comparing the mean number ofliieral 
and inferential conceptually related responses generated during an 
individual interview session which immediately followed the ireaiment 
session. 

This investigation involved fifty ninth grade students v-ith average 
reading ability attending an urban and a rural junior high sdiool Subjects 
were stratified according to sianine scores and randomly assigned to ave 
experimental groups (associate passage plus guided instruaion, asscxnate 
passage, guided instruction, textual passage, and conuol). All ucatmtnl 
sessions were conducted under the direction of examiners whose inter rater 
reliability was? = .93. The examiners were assigned to three different 
experimental groups in a predetermined random order to control for 
examiner effect 

A mixed 5X2 analysis of variance was employed to determine the main 
effect of treatment and the interaction effect of ucalment by level of free 
response. Separate one-way analyses of variance were employed to 
determine the effect of the ueatment variable upon the literal response level 
and the inferred response level. The Duncan's new multiple range test was 
employed as a follow-up procedure to the analysis of variance. In addition 
to the inferential statistical analyses, the interview questions were analyzed 
descriptively. 

The results of this investigation revealed that these thematic conceptual 
linkage treatments facilitated the number and level of the subjects' 
conceptual responses. Significant differences were obtained ar.»ong the 
treatment groups on the number of responses across the five ueaunent 
groups. Follow-up analyses revealed that the use of an associate passage in 
conjunction with guided instruction facilitates comprehension of a given 
thematic concept to a significantly greater extent than using guided 
instruction with the textual passage or reading the textual passage alone. 
When the associate passage is used alone, it seems to facilitate significantly 
more inferential responses than the conUol condition. These findings 
suggest that the methodology of providing students v«ath a textual reading 
without an inuoductory thcrne related associate passage combined with 
guided instrucnon does not facilitate inferential conceptual understanding. 

This study further indicates that the extent to which a textual passage is 
comprehended is not exclusively dependent upon the reader or the text 
itself Instead, the study suggests that certain aspects of reading 
comprehension nay be positively influenced by such faaors as the type of 
pre-organizer and guided instruction given prior to a textual reading. This 
investigation gives supportive evidence to the contention that an associate 
passage in conjunction with a guided instruction exercise simultaneous!^' 
facilitates or alters the interaction between Lh'* leamer and the textual 
passage to evoke thenaiic conceptual linkaj^.e. 



AN ESrVESTIGATICN OF A DIRECT- FUNCTIONAL STUDY 
SKILL TECHNIQUE ON SEYENTK-GRADE SOCIAL STUDIES 
CLASSES Order No. 8019166 

COLWELL. Clyde Gene. Ed.D. West Virginia Urtiversiry, 1980. 174pp. 

Purpose/Problem. The purpose of this study was to determine the 
effectiveness ofa direct- functional study-skills strategy in relation to 
identifying paragraph patterns, developing interpretive comprehension, and 
improving content acquisition. 

Method. This study involved 68 seventh -grade subjects in selected social 
studies classes in two different schools in a county in West Virginia. The N 
of 68 v^as Sji r.? into two treatment groups of 34 each. Treatment A 
represented a Directed Reading Activity approach to social studies while 
Treatment B consisted of the experimental Direct- Functional method. Each 
treatment group had subjects at the high-achievement level, average- 
achievement level, and low-achievement level. - 

The first research question was analyzed via two (Treatments A aiid B) x 
three (low. average-, and high-achievement) factorial analysis of variance. 
Posttest results related to the three dependent measures (Patterns or 
nronoiT-Jtion Posttest; Social Studies Unit Posttest; Interpretive 
^I^Y/^'^"^0" 0" Stanford Diagnostic Reading Test) and were each 
Cl\lv>y analyzed 



Research questions two through four analyzed the same dependent 
measures however the design changed. High-Achievement Treatment A was 
compared to High-Achievement Treatment B, Average Treatment A to 
Average Treatment B, and Low Treauncnt A io lx)w Treatment B In the 
analyses involving treatment comparisons within a given achievement level, 
it was conceptualized as a nested design. 

Research question five utilized Pearson Product Moment Correlations to 
examine the magnitude of the relationship among the dependent variables 
(Patterns ofOrganization Posttest; Social Studies Unit Posttest: Interpretive 
Comprehension Posttest). 

Results. R. Q. 1 - All difference (Patterns ofOrganization Posttest; Social 
Studies Unit Pocttest; Interpretive Comprehension) favored {P< .05) the 
experimental (Treatment B) subjects although there were no significant 
interactions of treatment x achievement 

R. Q. 2 - Within the high-achievement level subjects (Treatment A 
versus Treatment B) there v^crc significant {P< .05) differences on only one 
dependent measure (Patterns ofOrganization Posttest). 

R. Q. 3 - The average-achievement level subjects (Treatment A versus 
Treatment B) achieved significant differences [P < ,05) on all three 
dependent measures. In all cases, the nature of the differences was that the 
experimental (Treatment B) subjects were consistently higher, 

R. Q. 4 - With Treatment A versus Treatment B within the low- 
achievement level population there were no significant {P< ,05) differences 
on any of the dependent variables. 

R, Q. 5 - There is a strong positive correlation between the dependent 
variables in this study. The magnitude of this relationship remains 
significant regardless of the treatment condition. 

Discussion, It appears that the direct- funai on al approach advocated in 
this study could have beneficial effects if utilized in other seventh-grade 
social studies classrooms. This type of technique, used at ^approximately the 
seventh-grade level, could help to ease the transition from basal reading 
series to more expository content material. From this study, it appears that 
those benefiting the most are the average-achievement level subjects. With 
the high-achievement level, it could be argued that they would succeed 
equally well v/ithout the treatment. For the low-achievement population, 
any text-dependent study skills technique may be hindered because of the 
complexity of the book. Perhaps this study helps to underscore the need for 
multi-level texts within a content classroom. 



A\ nXAMlN.^ HON OF THKEE ITPriS OF KXPOSITORY 
0RGAN1/.KRS IN THC ARE.\ OF SOC!.\L STCDlFii AT THE 
MIDDLE SCI lOOL LEVEL Order No. 8028091 

Croyi^, URitV John. Ph.D. Cniversify of rinsbur\:K 1980. 138pp, 

The purpose of this study was to deicrmine if three different types of 
expository advance organizers would facilitate the verbal learning of seventh 
grade social studies material. In addition, this investigation attempted to 
discover the facilitaiive efTea of exposiioo" advance organi7ers over time, 
and the role of reading ability level in the advance organizer facilitation 
process. The premise upon which this research was based was the 
Subsumption Theory of Meaningful Verba! learning developed by David 
AusubeL 

The subject group consisted of 80 seventh grade students in a suburban 
school distria located in Allegheny County. Pennsylvania. The students 
attend a middle school progr<im which includes grades six through eight 

The study \^'as conducted in four sections of seventh grade social studies 
classes in which there were ten high reading ability and ten low reading 
ability students. The investigation involved four separate units N^ithin the 
>eventh grade social studies curriculum. Each section received the same 
ueatment on all four units, immediately followed by a jx)St-tesi, Students in 
section 1 received the following sequence of materials on each unit: an 
abstiaCL expository advance organizer reading passage, learning passage. ?.nd 
twenty-five il'-^m post-tesL Srjdents in section 2 received the follov-nng 
sequence of mdicrials on each unit: a detailed expository advance organizer 
reading passage, learning passage, and twenty- five item post-te.a Students 
in section 3 received the following sequence of materials on each unit: a 
simulation game/activity expository advance organizer, learning passage, 
and twenty-five item post-te.^o. Siudenu; in scaion 4, the control group, 
received the follou-ing sequence of matenals on each unit: learning pa.'v:age 
and twenty-five item post-test_ 

The results of the study indicate that each of the advance organizer 
Ueatment groups outperformed the control group. While the difference in 
performance was not statistically significant, the finciings indicate a positive 
uend towards facilitation of verbal learning in favor of the advance 
organizer treatments. On unit 1 of this investigation, a positive facilitative 
effect regarding the use of advance organizers was disclosed. On unit 2 of 
the study, there was a definite trend tow^ds a facilitative effect for the use 
of expository advance organizers. On units 3 and 4 of the study, however, 
there was no positive facilitative effect demonstrated regarding the use of 



advance organizers. An additional finding oflhis investigation was thai 
ijiere was no specific i>pe of advance organizer which facilitated learning lo 
a greater degree lh;i."^ any of the others. Of the three difTereni i>pes of 
advance organizer t/eaimenis. the detailed advance organizer group 
ouiperl'ormed both the absuaci and simulation advance organizer groups. 
The difference in performance was noi statistically significajiL Students of 
high reading ability consistently outperformed students of low reading 
ability, regardless of the ueclmeni condition. Siudenls oflow reading ability 
who received an expositor)' advance organizer tieaimcni outperformed low 
reading ability students in the conuol group. The specific ly-pe of advance 
organizer which was the most effective for low reading ability studenls was 
the absiiaa advance organizer. There w:.s no statistically significant 
difference in favor of the abstract advance organizer, however. 

The students who received the advance organizer treatments were 
overwhelmingly supportive of the materials/acr'vities which they received. 
Students oflow reading ability indicated that \he advance organizer 
malerials/activities were more helpful than the students of high reading 
ability. Of the three advance organizer treatment groups, students in the 
simuiation advance organizer group indicated thai the materials/activities 
were the most help f\jl to them. 

It appears that Ausubel's advance organizer theory may have value in 
the facilitation of verbal learning in t .e area of social studies for middle 
school students. Youngsters oflow reading ability can benefit from the 
speaally prepared advance orgaiiizer materialc, and through participation in 
the simulation activities, have an alternative way of learning the social 
studies material 



C0MPREHE.NS10N OF PROSE: STRATEGIES AFFECTING 
GOOD AND POOR HIGH SCHOOL READERS Order No. 8021894 
Doyle, Mary Je>lN. Ed.D. North Texas State Universiry, l%0. 102pp. 

The problem of this study was to investigate how good and poor 
comprehenders utilize passage struaure and task ms'iTuctions to acquire 
information from a prose passage. To give a more detailed picture of what 
type of information processing oaurred during reading, both verbatim and 
paraphrase items were used to assess comprehension. 

Srjdenis in the eleventh grade were given the Stanford Diagnostic 
Reading Test. Brown Level, Test 2 On the basis of the results of this test, 
two groups were formed, using the grade equivalent scores between 8.5 and 
1L5 10 d^ignate good readers and scores between 3.5 and 7.5 to designate 
poor readers. One hundred and twenty students (60 good and 60 poor) 
participated in the finsl experiment. The subjects in each of the two groups 
were randomly assigned to one of six treatment conditions. 

The study employed two versions of a passage and three versions of 
instructions. The first form of the passage, called the "Mixed Passage." was 
taken directly from a published description of chimpanzee behavior. The 
second form, called the "Su-uctured Passage." was the sam.e text rewritten 
with an emphasis on ideational organization. Two sets of task instructions 
direaed the reader to pay particular attention to either attributes of the 
chimpanzees or lo relationships among chimpanzees. Students in the 
control conditions were simply told to read the pas.sage. 

A multiple-choice test consisting of both verbatim and paraphrase items 
was used to assess comprehension. The daia for each of three treatments in 
the experiment were analyzed by a iwo-way analysis of variance. 

The first treatment examined Ihc effects of passage organization on the 
ability of good and poor readers lo acquire information from a prose 
passage. The good readers were not affected by passage structure, but the 
poor readers receiving the "Su^cturftd Passage" scored significantly higher 
than those receiving the "Mixed Passage.** 

The second ueatment examined the differences in the ability of good 
and poor readers to answer verbatim and paraphrase items used to measure 
comprehension. Although perfomiance by the good readers was 
substantially better than that of the poor readers on both the verbatim and 
paraphrase questions, scores on paraphrase questions were lower than 
scores on verbatim iiems for both groups. 

The final ueatment examined the effect of written task instructions on 
the ability of good and poor readers to comprehend lexl The findings 
indicated that neither the good nor i^ie poor readers received significantly 
different scores according to the task instructions that they received 

There were two strong but nonsignificant patterns in the data for task 
instructions. Poor readers were sensiuve lo both attribute and relatioi? 
insmjctions. Good readers, howe\cr. were noi affected by atunbuie 
insLTUctions.bul were sensitive to relation insuuctions. The results for good 
readers tentatively suggest that thc\ encode aitributes as a natural pan of 
reading, but only encode relatioriships when they are specifically instruaed 
to do so. 
O 
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THE EFFECT OF A KNOWLFJ)GE OF i ELECTT.D READING 
SKILLS ON THE ACQUISITION ANT) RCTENTION OF THESE 
SKJLLS IN WHITi EN COMPOSITION Order No. 80202% 

Hart. Euzablth Johnson, Pii.D. University of South Carolina, 1980. 
460pp. Major Adviser: Dr. Elizabeth F. Haynes 

Purpose. The purpose of this experimental study was iwofold: (1) to 
find out if students who are taught through a direct method of selected 
reading sl'.ills improve in vocabulary, reading comprehension, and writing 
more thai* students who do not have any practice in reading skills, and 
(2) to determine whether their reading and wrivng skills show similar 
improvement. Specifically, this study was designed to find answers to the 
following questions: (1) Do students who have practice in selected reading 
skills improve more in reading and writing than students who do not have 
any praaice in reading skills? (2) Does a direa method of teaching seleaed 
reading skills show similar results for students with different mental abilities 
and at different reading levels? (3) Do both males and females who have 
praaice in selected reading skills improve more than males and females who 
do not have any practice? 

Population. The 177 subjects included in this study were tenth grade 
students with average to above average ability from one school district in a 
metropolitan area of South Carolina. Of tliis total. 105 students were in the 
experimental group and 72 were in the conUol group. Seveniy-one were 
females and 106 were males. Tne subjects had a mean age of 15.75 years. 
Their mean IQ was 91.983. 

Design and Method of the Study. This study was designed to measure 
reading comprehension, vocabulaovand writing skills of the students in the 
study before and the: ten weeks of treatment The effectiveness of Uie study 
WL^s evaluated through the use of pre and post- test scores from The Nelson- 
DennyReading Tests, FonnsC and D,z Vocabulary Test of Language Skills, 
and a writing lest designed by the investigator. Each student in the 
experimental group studied seleaed readings, selected vocabulary from the 
readings, selected reading and writing skills, and wrote one composition 
each week for a total often weeks. The compositions were evaluated by 
raters. The Otis-Lennon Mental Ability Test, Form J, .Advanced Level was 
used lo measure the mental ability of the students. 

Statistical Techniques. The stadstical techniques used for analysis of data 
consisted of analysis of variance and t-tesis. All of the statistical data were 
calculated through computer programs. Analysis of variance and t-tests 
were made on each of the pre and post lesi scores to analyze the means 
between various grouj s and to test the hyplotheses. The written 
compositions were evaluated each week to determine the students* 
comprehension of selected reading skills and the students* ability lo use 
these skills in the organization and development of their writing. 

Findings. The investigator found the following: (1) Students who had 
practice in selected reading skills showed significantly more improvement in 
reading and writing when compared with students who did not have any 
praciive in selected reading skills. (2) The direa method of teaching 
seleaed reading skills showed similar results for students with different 
mental abibiies and at different reading levels, except for reading skills. For 
reading, the "high level readers" made a mean gain of 4.8846. and the "low 
level readers" made a mean gain of 7.7089. (3) Both males and females who 
had practice in selected reading skills showed significantly more 
improvement in vocabulary, reading comprehension, language skills, and 
written compo<ntion than did males and females who did not have practice 
in seleaed reading skills. 

Conclusion. As a result of the findings from the analysis of data for this 
audy. ii was concluded that the direct method of teaching selected reading 
skills was an effective method for helping students improve their reading 
comprehension, vocabulary, and writing skills. 



IMPLEMENTATION OF CONTENT RE.\DING STR.\TEGIES: 
SURVEY OF SECONT)ARY SGIOOL TEACHERS 

Order No. 8019310 
Kelley. Roberta Jane. Ph.D. Arizona State University, 1980. 167pp. 

The literaiure was reviewed concerning the implementation of content 
reading instruction into secondao' education. A questionnaire was devised 
to determine which evaluative procedures and insuuctional strategies are 
being used by those teachers who completed the two state mandated courses 
in reading instruction, one a theory course and one a practicum. Tlie initial 
population totalled 1,369 individuals who completed RDG 467 READING 
IN THE CONTENT AREAS: SECONDARY and RDG 480 
PRACTICUM: SECONDARY READING for graduation and/or 
certificatio/Trequiremenis at Arizona Staie University between September 
1976 and August 1978. The lotal reium was 888 respondents or 65% of the 
1.369 individuals contacted. The results indicated diat the instructional 
Sir tegies and evaluative procedures from RDG 467 and RDG 480 are used 
in varying degrees by content area teachers. 
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niE EFFECTS OF THE SYNERGISTIC RELAllONSHIP OF THE 
.\LASS MEDIA AND TIE-IN NOVELS UPON ADOLESCENT 
RE.\DING INTERESTS Order No. 8024133 

Mason. Warren Edward. Jr.. Ed D. Boston Uniyersiry- School of 
Education. l%0. 325pp. Major Professor: Thomas G. Devine 

Purpose. The purpose of this study was to examine the effects that 
S>nergism between the mass media and lie-in novels has had upon the 
reading interests of young adults. 

Procedures. One hundred students at the end of their eighth grade year 
and the beginning of their ninth grade year were used for the ctudy. They 
were a diversified group of white students comprising all ir^telligence levels 
and can be construed to be representative ofstudcnts from similar suburban 
areas. 

At the end of their eighth grade year, the students were administered a 
written questionnaire to determine viewing and reading habits and the 
various covert and overt influences that efTecied their reading choices. 

At the beginning of their ninth grade year, two small groups of students, 
consisting of those who appeared to read the most and those who appeared 
to read the least, were personally interviewed to determine various 
influences on their reading interests. 

Area booksellers responded to a written questionnaire to dctfjnmine 
patterns of and influences on adolescent boot selections. 

The booksellers having the most studen't contact were personally 
interviewed to expound upon their written questionnaires. 

The data were analyzed to discover: (1) voluntary TV and movie 
choices: (2) correlation between TV .shows, movies, and books; 
(3) awareness of varir-bles that efl'ea book purchases and reading: (4) peer, 
parental, and teacher influences on voluntary reading; (5) correlations 
between likes, dislikes, and attitudes and voluntary reading selections: 
(6) effects that mass media and their synergistic campaigns have had on 
addescenl reading: (7) reading choices of those who read much and those 
who read little; (8) trends in book purchases; (9) factors Influential on 
books purchased; (10) movies and television programs that provided 
motivation to seek out related books and-specifically-tie-in novels. 

Results and Conclusions. The data indicated that: (1) "Friends" and 
TV Advertising" had the biggest influence on TV and movie viewing. 
(2) The majority read TV and movie tie-ins which correlated to a similar 
degree with what they viewed. (3) Most students were "browsing" when 
they purchased books, and while both boys and girls reported a primary 
interest in "title'* and "subjea matter," nearly all reported preferring the 
covers of paperbooks to hardcovers. (4) There was little student concern for 
parental, family, and teacher opinions of TV, movie, or book choices. Most 
students lent books to friends, and most students got books for voluntary 
rcaaing from "friends.'* (5) The data clearly indicate that paperbacks are 
the obvious favorites of the students. Also, few of these students frequented 
their public library. (6) **Covers relating to movies and TV" and 
TV/Radio/Movie Advertising" were extremely strong influences on the 
books students voluntarily read. (7) The great majority in both groups of 
selected readers read books about favorite types ofTV shows and movies; 
also, the majority read direct TV and movie lie-ins. When given three 
choicer of influences on reading, they reported "Movies & TV" as their 
:;econd choice, after "Friends." (8) Booksellers reported almost all books 
bought by adolescents were paperbacks, and that 40% were media tic-ins. 
They also stated that when a book became a TV show or movie, sales 
"uramatically** increased. (9) Booksellers thought that TV and movies 
greatly influence adolescent reading choices, and that this influence was 
translated into media tie-in sales. Booksellers also thought that advertising 
and promotion for TV shows and movies motivated student media tie-in 
purchases. (10) The data revealed a definite relationship between TV and 
movies viewed and books (both direct media tie-ins and booL; related to 
viewing) read, indicating that TV, movies, and the promotion for them 
functioned as a motivator for voluntary adolescent reading. 



THE FUNCTIONAL ROLE OF THE PRLNDPAL L\ THE 
SECO.N'DARY SCHOOL CONTENT-AREA READING PROGRAM 

Order No. 8023892 
Moore, Carol Ann. Ed.D. University of Northern Colorado, 19^0. 469pp. 

Purpose of the Study. The purpose of the study was to define the 
functional role of the secondary school principal in the content^area reading 
program. English, mathematics, science, and social studies teachers at 
diffc refit Stages of concern about involvement in content-area reading 
assessed the most significant critical incidents, i.e. behaviors, the principal 
does and should manifest in his role. 

Procedures. Critical incidents were identified and categorized into 
r""^*^^"Ogram components. Three secondary school principals from the 
F R I (Colorado) School District applied the Q-sorl procedure 

i j^jv^^ e most significant critical incidents manifested by a principal. 



Assessment of Critical InciJcntsfor Stages of Concern (ACISC), the 
assessment instrument, was constructed. Part I gathered demographic data. 
Part il educed stages of concern of teachers for the inr,ovaiion of reading in 
the content areas through the ihirtyfivc-item SoC Questionnaire.^ Part III. 
a modified Likcrt scale, contained the most significant critical incidents the 
principal does^nd manifest for reading in the content areas. Seventy- 
six iefferson County teachers, whose two principals cooperated :n the study, 
completed ACISC; sixty -three instruments were used in the data gatl-ienng. 

Findings and Conclusions. Research questions resulted in these fiudingi: 
(1) Fifty-one of eighty-eight critical incidents to which the Q-sort procedure 
was applied and which received mean scores of 3.0 or more beciine the 
most significant critical incidents manifested by the principal in the 
secondary school content-area reading program. (2) Teachers indicated that 
their concern for the innovation of reading in the content areas ranged on a 
continuum from Suge of Concern 0. Awareness, to Suge of Concern 6. 
Refocusinf^ (3) Across suge^ of Concern, teachers indicated lh:t principals 
do and should rmnifesi certain top most significant critical incidents in the 
coni5ni-area readjiig program. 

Based upon the findings, the following conclusions werii drawn: 
(]) Principals perceive that they manifest eleven most significant critical 
incidents in Management, fifteen in Suff Development, seven in Student 
Development, three in Parent and Community Development, three in 
Facilities Development, eight in Materials/Equipment Developmefit. three 
in Evaluation, and one in Dissemination. (2) Eight teachers appear at Suge 
of Concern 0, twelve teachers at Stage of Concern 1. twenty teachers at 
Stage of Concern 2, five teachers ^i Stage of Concern 3. sixteen teachers at 
Stage of Concern 4. one teacher at Stage of Concern 5. and one teacher at 
Stage of Concern 6. (3) Teachers indicate they want less principal emphasis 
in Parent and Community Development ftjnctions. continued principal 
emphasis in Management and in Materials/Development and Acquisition 
functions, and more principal emphasis in Staff Development functions. 
(4) Principals do promote the need for community acceptance and 
awaren^. (5) Principals do attempt to alleviate related problems, project 
needs, and protect the rights of inquiry of students and teachers. 
(6) Principals should articulate the areas needing change, function as 
cataiysls. emphasize priorities through the allocation of ftjnds, and protect 
the rights of inquiry of the students and faculty. (7) Principals do provide 
for the maximum availability of ail materials and equipment and uulize all 
available resources. (8) Principals should provide materials that arc 
adequate in number and provide for the maximum availability of all 
materials and equipnienL (9) Principals should encourage teachers to seek 
assistance with instruction, work individijally with teachers to improve 
instruction, and observe teachers in the classroom at the appropriate time. 
(10) Principals do involve teachers in the ordering of materials and 
equipment (11) Principals should hire qualified professionals. 

^Procedures for Adapting Educational innovations Project/CBAM. The 
Research and Development Center for Teacher Education, the University 
of Texas at Austin. 



COGNITIVE ORGANIZERS AND CONTENT STRUCTURE AS 
VARIAIJLF.S ?N LEARNING FROM VROSE Order .No. 8023390 
Moorman. Gary Brooks. Ph.D. Arizona State Universir). ]9d^0. 134pp. 

The purpose of this study was to examine the effects of varied levels of 
prequestionsand postquestions on reading comprehension. The design used 
was a 2 X 2 factorial with a separate control group. The two independent 
variables were prequcstions and postque.slions, the levels of the variables 
were lop-level questions and low- level questions. Top-level questions were 
written 10 suggest the content structure of the experimental passage. It was 
hypothesized that top-level questions would serve as cognitive organizers. 
Low-level questions asked for specific content details. A formal system of 
prose analysis was used to analyze the semantic organization of the passage 
and to operationalize terms. 

One hundred forty- four undergraduate students at Arizona State 
University participated in the study. They read and answered various 
combinations of questions both before and afier reading the passage itself 
The control group received instructions to read carefully before and 
historically relevant questioiis after reading the passage itself The 
experimental passage concerned early railroad development in the United 
States. It had an 11th- to 12th-£rade readability level and an adversative top- 
level structure. 

One week after the subjects had read the passage and answered the 
treatineni questions, a 16-itcm multiple-choice criterion test was 
administered. Subjects had not been informed the pre\'ious week that the 
test would be administered. Eight criterion questions were drawn from high 
i.i the content structure and eight from low ui the content structure. Four 
criterion questions from low in the content structure were identical to the 
low-level treatment questions. Four dependent variables were analyzed: 



(1> The aggregate 16 questions; (2) TTic eighi (uestions from high in the 
content structure; (i) The ei/jht questions from low in the content 
structure: (4) The four repeated questions. Reading comprehension was 
de/^ned in terms of performance on these tests. 

Results from the study indicated thai there were no differences in the 
effects ofio^-l'vcl and low-level prcquesuons or postqucstions on general 
comprehension of either hisli or Jow cont^int infonnaiion. The various 
treatment cond:'jons were genera!l> ?o more or less faciliUung than 
instructions to read csirefully. However, on retention of information that was 
directly questioned in the treatment, low-level questions were faciliiative. 
and low-level prequestions v/ere the most faciiitative faaor in group 
ftomparisons. 



AN ANALYSIS OF INCORRECT RESPONSES ON CLOZE TESTS 
AND THEIR RELATIONSHIP TO READING ABILITY 

Order No. 8012204 
PaCHECO. Phylus. Ed.D. Hofstra University, 1980. 284pp. 

Purposes of this study were to: (1) investigate whether there was a 
significant difference in the number of correct responses on cloze passages 
from three subjea areas--English, health, and social studies-made by ninth- 
grade slud<!ni5 of three levels of reading ability: (2) investigate wheiner 
there was a significant difference in the types of incorrect responses on cloze 
passages from the three subject areas made by ninth-grade students of three 
levels of reading ability; (3) investigate the relationship of reading ability of 
ninth-grade students to their performance on cloze passages from the three 
subject areas; and (4) describe and analyze the types of incorrect responses 
on cloze passages from the three subject areas made by ninth-grade students 
of three levels of reading ability. 

Subjects were 410 ninth-grade students from a high school in a middle- 
class and poor community. About 33 percent of the high school population 
was black and Hispanic 

The Gales- MacGiniiie Reading Tesi was used to measure reading ability. 
Three passager, were selected, one each from material used in the English, 
health, and sodal studies curricula. Each passage had a readability score 
within the fifth -sixth-grade level as measured by the Dale-Chall Readability 
Formula. Cloze tests were constructed over passages by deleting every fifth 
word for a total of 150 deletions and administered to subjects. 

A classification and analysis system was developed to describe all 
incorrea responses which were categorized according to six types. 

Subjects were divided into three groups of reading ability. Percentile 
scores on reading tests were convened to normal cune equivalent scores for 
use as intenal data where reading ability by individual subject was a 
variable. 

Means and standard deviations were computed for all variables by 
readinggroup and total group. Pearson Product- Moment Coefficient of 
Correlation was calculated for all variables in the investigation. 

Analyses of variance were calculated to determine whether observed 
differences among means were statistically significant, and the ScheRe 
multiple comparisons test used to determine where significant differences 
among means existed. 

Multiple stepwise regression analyses were performed to determine 
amount of variance accounted for in reading ability by number of correct 
and types of incorrect responses on cloze passages. A posteriori factor 
analyses were computed Faaor loadings of .25. or greater, were considered 
significant 

Significant differences (.05) were found in the means for number of 
correct responses; among the three means for number of correct responses; 
in the means for five types of incorrect responses; and among most of the 
means for five types of incorrect responses on all cloze passages. There was a 
direct relationship between reading ability and production of correct 
responses. With one exception, rank order of the means for number of 
correct responses and five types of incorrect responses on cloze passages was 
in order of reading ability. Number of correct responses and six types of 
incorrea responses were predictors of reading ability. Six factors were 
extracted in one faaor analysis and five in another. A high degree of 
fectorial invariance existed. 

Conclusions reached were: (1) type of incorrea response was an 
indication of skills subjects possessed or lacked in order to provicle corrca 
responses; (2) data derived from classification and analysis system may be 
used to develop instructional strategies to diagnose and improve cloze scores 
which niay affect reading comprehension; (3) number of each type of 
incorrea response provided a measure of subjects' reading ability and 
readability of passages; and (4) system may be used in classrooms lo rank 
students according to their ability to comprehend their textbooks. 
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THE EFFECTS OF A DIRECTED TEAM SILDV APPROACH TO 
PERSONAL RE.M)ING ON THE ATTITUDES OF HIGH SGIOOL 
STUDENTS TOWARD READING Order No. 8024150 

Roach. Tho.mas Martin. Ed.D. Boston Universit) School of Education, 
1980. 173pp. Major Professor: Dr. Thomas G. Divine 

Purpose. This study was undertaken for the purposes of developing a 
specific classroom approach that would influence studenu* leisure reading, 
and of evaJ'iating this approach on the attitudes of students toward leisure 
reading. 

Procedures and Design. Eighty-five tenth grad" tudcnts from an urban 
"magnet schoor participated in the study: two classes in the experimental 
group and two classes in the control group. 

During September, both the experimental and the control groups were 
pre-tesled v^ithMaring's Reading Inventory; Part A, whidi evaluated 
preference for leisure reading., time spent in leisure reading, a.nd breadth of 
interest in reading. Next, both groups were given outside reading 
■,\ssignments. The experimental group was instructed in the Directed Team 
S tudy approach to outside reading, a panel dir,cussion book report format 
emphasizing free choice of reading material and peer interaction. This 
report climaxed in an oral presentation by several five-member panel 
discussion groups at the end of each marking term. 

The conuol group employed the standard practice book report in which 
each individual wrote his own report on a book which was different from 
other choices of students in the group. The reports then wert passed in to 
the control classroom teacher for grading and evaluation. In the control 
group, one set of book reports v/ould be completed for each marking term 
in the same manner as the Directed Team Study group. 

At the end of the five month program (three marking terms), each 
group, experimental and control, was administered the Maring Reading 
Inventory as a post-test. The pre- and post- test scores of the members of 
each group were compared by ar^alysis of covariance. 

Conclusions. The following conclusions were drawn: (1) In Preference 
it>r Leisure Reading on the Reading Inventory it was evident that the 
Directed Team Study approach to outside reading clearly mcrcased the 
subjects' stated preference for reading over other leisure activities 
significantly more than that of the subjeci5 in the control group. 
(2) Although students in the Directed Team Study expressed a substantial 
preference for leisure reading over other leisure pursuits, subjects did not 
actually spend a significant amount of time in leisure reading. This evidence 
substantiates the findings of other studies on leisure reading. (3) Reading 
attitudes can be affected by the classroom approach toward outside reading 
assignments and toward leisure reading in general. Standard practice book 
reports can have a negative effect on students' attitudes toward leisure 
reading. Freedom of choice, flexibility in methods of book reporting, and 
more peer-group in-put appear to have a more positive effect on students' 
reading attitudes and life-time reading habits. (4) There was no significant 
difference in the Breadth of Reading Interests for both the experimental and 
the conUol groups. 



DIFFERENTIAL EFFECTS OF ORGANIZATIONAL AIDS UPON 
CONCEPT ACQUISITION AND RETENTION OF MEANINGFUL 
VERBAL MATERIALS Order No. 8016798 

Rosso. Laura Shirley. Ed.D. University of the Pacific, l%0. 217pp. 

Purpose. The study was conducted to determine the effects of 
organizational aids upon concept acquisition and retention of meaningful 
verbal materials. Two organizational aids. 250 words in length, were 
developed as specified by Ausubel: one in prose form and one in question 
form, each containing a generalized synopsis of an accompanying 2,500- 
word learning passage. It was hypothesized that an organizer, placed either 
before or after the learning passage, would differentially benefit i^se four 
treatment groups when compared with control groups on the criterion test 
In order to determine the relative funcdon of other classroom variables 
contributing simultaneously to the learning process, faaorial analysis of 
covariance was chosen as the statistical test for the experimental design (5 x 
2 X 2). Variables under consideration were verbal I. Q. levels, reading 
comprehension levels, retention levels, and feedback or no feedbacL 

Procedures. Ten eleventh grade social studies classes in three Stockton 
high schools participated by reading the learning passage accompanied by 
one of the organizational aids or by reading the learning passage only 
(control groups). Materials prepared for the investigation were distributed 
in fixed order within each class, in similar appearing booklets. 

Fiveclasses took the 32-quesuon, four-altemalive. multiple-choice lest 
three days bter. and corrected their own tests when feedback was provided 
orally the foUowing day. These classes again took the criterion test fourteen 
days after original learning. The other five classes received the criterion test 
only Oncc. following a fourteen* day retention interval. 



Covariaie scores for daui analysis were Lorge Thcndike verbal I. Q. 
scores obtained from existing school records, and California Test of Basic 
Skills reading comprehension scores. Form Q-4. Splii-haifreliabiliiy of the 
criterion test as deiennined on the pilot study with 48 students was .91. 
Pearson Product Moment Correlations of 157 crilericn lest scores with 
Lorge Thomdike\QTbM\. 'Q. scores was .61; with Cr55 reading 
comprehension scores, .56. Multiple corrclalions of scores on the three 
measures for 157 students was .64 on the fourteen* day test For 74 students, 
the R was .70 on the three-day lest; for 83 students, the R was .77 on the 
fourteen-day test 

Findings. Although some difTerenlial beneficial effects were obuined by 
all the organizer groups compared with controls on adjusted mean scores, 
factorial analysis of covariance yielded no significant differences with 
respect lo the organizational aids Significant differences were obtained, p < 
.001 for retention levels, favoring groups taking ih^ test at the three-day 
interval and again at the fourteen-day interval. It v.as concluded that pan of 
their gain on the second test was due to receiving complete feedback on 
their first perfonnance. Significance also was obtaisicd when groups were 
compared on delayed retention group scores, p < .05. No significant 
difference for reading or verbal I. Q. levels were found (linearity tests for 
levels of verbal I. Q. and reading comprehension were significant, p < .001). 
All interactions were nonsignificant. 

Conclusions. Although positive effects of the organizers appeared for all 
the organizer groups on the adjusted mean scores, significance was not 
obtained. Possibly this was due to insufficient emphasis of the organizers, 
their initial impact upon cognitive structure minimized by being attached to 
the learning passages. Retention set and internal sequential organization of 
the learning materials may have had leveling erfeci>. Functionally related to 
verbal concept acquisition in this study were verbal I. Q.. reading 
comprehension, feedback, and three-day retention interval. 

Recommendations. Further study with organizational aids was 
recommended: Presenting the organizers on two separate occasions; 
drawing attention specifit^ly to the generalizations and principles contained 
in the organizers; and testing each one of the organizers separately against 
control groups might produce significance. 



Each student was pretested by reading orally a 530 word selection 
measured at 7th grade readability on the Fry Readability Graph. Each 
selection was recorded on tape for later checking and analysis. The mistues 
for each subject were then analyzed using the Reading Miscue Inventory 
Following the pretest, the e.xperinienial group was cxpo5;ed to a series of 
lessons. 4 times a week for 5 weeks. The duration of the lessons was 30 - 35 
minutes. The purpose of the instruaion was to: (1) Acquaint the students 
with the three cue systems. (2) Give practice to the student in recognizing 
his/her own problem ij-eas in the reading material, and (3) Allow the 
Student to praaice classifying his/her own reading problem areas according 
to the three cue systems. 

The instructional strategics used to accompli.sh the instructional 
objectives were: (1) Cloze selections with, substitutions already present; 
(2) Cloze selections to be filled in by the student; (3) Training tapes 
allowing practice in identifying oral alteration.«; in text; and (4) Application 
in silent reading through reader selection of miscues. 

The data were analyzed using factor analysis which used the subprogram 
FACTOR, contained in SPSS, Sianiziical Package for the Social Sciences. 
One way analysis of variance was used to test for significant differencs in the 
three cue systems. 

The following conclusions were drawn; (1) Analysi,s of tJie pretest data 
indicated the presence of five factors. The postlest control group exhibited 
four factors; the experimental group exhibited three factors, which 
indicated a significant change in factor scores. (2) The shift in number and 
structure of factors had to be controlled before testing for significant 
differences in cue system usage. When this shift was controlled, there was no 
significant dilTerence in graphophonic, syntactic, or semantic cue usage 
between the experimenial and control groups. (3) The between trial 
changes (pre- and posttest) showed a change at the .05 level of significance 
for three out of five factors. This indicated a similar change in factor 
reduction occurred for both groups. How-ver. the experimenial group had 
moved more rapidly in thi.s direction. (4) The experimental group had 
reduced the number of factors to three. Each one of these factors related 
directly to one of the cue s>'Stems. Thi.s indicated the ability of the 
experimental group lo u.^e the cue systems in a more efficient manner. 



MOTIVATION STRATEGIES: THE PERCEPTION OF 
ADMINISTRATORS AND TEACHERS AS TO THE 
EFFECTIVENESS OF SELECTED LNSTRUCTIONAL STRATEGIES 
FOR MOTIVATION OF STUDENTS TO READ Order No. 8016075 
Thhn, Marguerite Nyun. Ed.D. Brigiujm Young University, 1980. 
132pp. Chairman: R. Wayne Shute 

The purpose of this study was to determine if significant differences, if 
any. exist between the perception of administrators and teachers regarding 
;he effectiveness of selected instructional strategies to motivate students. To 
achieve this purpose an instrument to be used as a questionnaire was 
constructed by the researcher, evaluated by a panel of experts, and 
distributed to administrators and teachers of the senior high schools. The 
data were then subjected to statistical analysis. 

It was found that there were no significant differences in the perception 
of administrators and teachers regarding three of the selected su^tegies. 
However, there were significant differences in perceptions in two strategies. 

It was concluded that the five selected su^tegies are considered effective 
strategics. These positive strategies should be used to motivate snjdents. 



AN ANALYSIS OF STUDENT SELF DIAG.VOSIS OF RE.\DLNG 
PROBLEMS L'SLNG MISCUE TECHNIQU'ES Order No. 8027028 
Weed. Floy Baughnun'. Ed.D. University of Houston. 1980. 126pp. 
Chairperson: Dr. Douglas To mas 

The purpose of this study was to determine the effea of direct 
instruction in the use of the reading cue systems, i.e.. the graphophonic. the 
syntactic, and the semantic cue systems. This effect of instruction on the 
individual reader was measured by a change in the factor scores as derived 
from data obtained from the Reading Miscue Inventory by Goodman & 
Burke (1972). This study attempted to ascertain if such instruction would 
assist elementary school readers to modify appropriately their reading 
Strategies through self diagnostic techniques. The study primarily focused 
on the difference in factor patterns obtained as a result of the insiruaional 
program. Research hypotheses also considered different scores on variables 
used to measure graphophonic, sy ntactic, and semantic cue usage. Preiesi- 
posilesi control group design was used to compare the performance of 
experimental and control groups. 

'^y- heterogenously grouped fifth grade classes from a southeast Texas 

P n Y/^^ school district were used for the experimental and conuol 

t I\Lv ^ total of 44 subjects were used 



AN iN\TSTlGAnON LNTO THE ARHJIY OF GOOD, AVERAGE, 
AND POOR COMPREHENDERS AT TlIE EIGHTH- TENTH- 
AND TWELrrH GR.\nE LEVELS TO UTILIZE SYNTACTIC AND 
SEMANTIC RilDUNDANCY AS PSYCHOLINGUISTIC RF^DLNG 
STRATEGIES Order No. 8029164 

WiELAN, Otto Paul. Ph.D. University of Gcorgia,\^%Q. 134pp. Director: 
Bob W. Jerrolds 

The purpose of this investigation was to examine the abilities of good, 
average, and poor comprehenders at the eighth-, tenth- and twelfth-grade 
levels to utilize syntactic and semantic redundancy as reading suategies. Of 
corollary interest was the effect of grade level placement on redundancy 
strategies for subjects with equivalent comprehension levels. Additionally, 
the relationship of syntactic to semantic scores for good, average, and poor 
comprehenders. and the relationships of syntactic to semantic scores for 
eighth-, tenth-, and twelfth*grade students were explored. 

The subjects for the primary phase of this study were 180 eighth-, 
tenth-, and twelfth-grade students selected from a northeast Georgia high 
school. A second sample of 60 eighth-, tenth-, and tweifth-grade students 
with equivalent comprehension levels was also drawn from the population. 
The basis for determining the reading levels of these students was TTif 
Nelson-Denny Reading feSi. The insLruments used for dau analysi.^ were six 
modified cloze tests, a set of two designed for each grade level. Three 
passages were examined to idenlifv* the syntactic elements and three 
passages were examined to identify* the semantic elements. To construct the 
cloze tests, an every fifth word deletion pattern was employed on the 
targeted structural and semantic elements. The 180 subjects were requested 
to complete t\^o modified cloze lesis. a syntactic and a semantic, randomly 
distributed from the appropriate grade level cloze passages. The iecond 
sa-mple of 60 equated comprehenders was presented two cloze tests, a 
syntactic and a semantic, from the eighth-grade level set 

The results of the present study indicate that grade level placement had 
a fairly moderate and statistically significant effea on secondary students' 
abilities to utilize syntactic and semantic redundancy. A comparison of 
group means revealed that two stable mean differences existed. Students in 
the twelfth-grade group achieved appreciably higher scores on the two 
measures than did their eighth- and tenth -grade counterparts. Findings also 
indicate ihar comprehension level had a moderate and statistically 
significant impact on secondary students* abilities to employ syntactic and 
semantic redundancy strategies. Good comprehenders scored considerably 
higher on both tasks than did average and poor comprehenders. In addition, 
average comprehenders outscored poor comprehenders. 
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The results of the siudy further suggest that grade level placement did 
not significantly affect use of syntactic and sennantic redundancy when level 
of comprehension was held constant No differences on either the syntactic 
doze lest or the semantic cloze test were discerned between eighth-, tenth-, 
and twelfth-grade students who were reading at approximately the eighth- 
grade level. It was also found that syntactic and semantic cloze scores were 
aot more positively related between grade level placement groups or 
between comprehension level groups. 



THE EFFECT OF KEDLCEO READABILin' TEXT NUTERIALS 
ON COMPREHENSION AND BI01X)GY A(HlE\ EMENT 

Order No. 8022526 
Wright. Jill Diane. Ph.D. The Uniwrsiiy of North Carolina ai Chapel 
Hill 1980. 152pp. SuperN'isor: Dr. Paul B. Hounshcll 

The purpose of this study was lo investigate the effect cn comprehension 
and biology achievement of providing high school students with maicrials 
written at a lower Icve' of readability than thai of their assigned biology 
textbook. Biology siucirnis (N = 265) from two high schools in Alamance 
County, North Carolina, served as subjects. 

Two chapters from the icxlbook, \fodern Biology (UUh edition) were 
rcwrillen lo an average readability level of sixth grade, as judged by Fry's 
Readability Graph. Comprehension of both original and rcwriticn materials 
was tested by means of cloze passages Cloze tests were constructed for both 
technical and non-lechr.ical passages. 

Subjects were placed in one of two comprehension groups (adequate 
and inadequate) on the basis of cloze lest scores on the original text 
material. Subjects were also divided into strata according to the biology class 
which they attended and then randomly assigned to cxpcrimcnLal and 
control groups. This resulted in thj formation of four groups: two 
experimental groups (adequate and inadequate comprehension) and two 
control groups (adequate and inadequate comprehension). 

A folder containing the rewritten chapters u-as issued to each 
experimental -group student A similar folder containing a mimeographed 
copy of the original text was given to each student in the control groups. 
Students used the issued materials, instead of the assigned textbook, for 
approximately four weeks. No other change in instructional materials or 
methods "were instituted .At the conclusion of the unit of study, bioiogy 
achievement was measured by scores on a unit test, jointly designed by the 
teachers in the study and the researcher. 

Major findings of the study were as follows: (1) The textbook. A/o^ieni 
Biology {?i^\h edition) had an average readability level of 12th grade and was 
being used by students in the 9th and 10th grades. (2) Two-thirds of the 265 
subjects experienced difficulty in comprehending, at the instructional level, 
their assigned biology textbook. (3) Cloze score comparisons between 
original and rewritten materials revealed that the rewritten materials were 
significantly easier to comprehend than the textbook. p< .001. This finding 
held true for both students who could comprehend saiisfaaorily the 
assigned biology textbook and those who could noL (4) Students 
demonsiraied significantly better comprehension of both technical and non- 
technical passages that had been rcwriticn to a lower level of readability. 
However, technical passages received significantly lower comprehension 
scores than did non-technical passages ai the .same level of readability. 
(5) Biolog)' achievement was noi significantly changed when students used 
the reduced readability maicrials. instead of the assigned textbook, for 
approximately four weeks. 
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